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TO 


Messrs. Mitcuent, Horr ann Irvine, 
or New York. 





London, 27th Dec, 1815. 


GrENTLEMEN,—In the Register of the 
16th instant, at page 347, you will find 
a account of the manner, in which I was 
deprived of a file of news-papers, which 
Mr. Mitchell of the ‘* National Advocate” 
was so good as to send me. You will 
there find, that, though that gentleman 
had taken all the precautions, pointed out 
in an article of mine of May last; though 
he had packed the papers up as a parcel ; 
though he had written ‘‘ news-papers’’ on 
the parcel; and had sent them by a ship 
bound to London; they were, by the 
Custom-house visitors, taken out of the 
ship at Dover, put into the post-office at 
Dover, sent to the Register Office in Lon- 
don by post, charged with Nine Pounds 
Sixteen Shillings of postage, and that, this 
sum being refused, the papers were car- 
ried away by the post-man; so that they 
remain at the disposal of the Post-Master- 
General, and that, thus, there is not the 
smallest chance that I shall ever set eyes 
on them. It was impossible for Mr. Mit- 
chell to be mere exact in his mode of con- 
veyance; and, though I have not derived 
any other advantage from his attention 
than that of reflecting with pleasure on his 
disposition to oblige me, I once more beg 
him to accept my thanks, taking, as I sin- 
cerely do, the will for the deed. 

Since the disappomtment, with regard 
to the papers, sent by Mr. Mitchell, I 
have experienced another of the same sort. 
A letter, coming to me, from Liverpool, 
by post, and written by Messrs. Holt and 
Irvine of New York, proprietors of the 
Columbian, informed me, on the 22d inst. 
that they also had sent me some news-pa- 

rs. On the same day, iad — a 
time, came their parcel by the post also, 
charged with Sin Pounds Nineteen Shil- 


lings © tage. It was, of course, re- 
fused hod fo received on such terms; and, 





like Mr. Mitchell’s parcel, it was carried 
back to the General Post Office in Lon- 
don, where it now is, if it has not been 
destroyed. In this case also I take the 
will for the deed, and beg these gentlemen 
to accept of my thanks, and, along with 
Mr. Mitchell, to be assured that, when I 
shall have it in my power, I will make a 
suitable return for these acts of civility, 
which have also a claim to my respect as 
evidently arising from a desire to promote 
the keeping up of an intercouse, tending 
to the good of both countries. 

Thus, you see, Gentlemen, that there 
is very little probability of our being able 
to communicate with each other through 
the press, until the PLAN, described in 
the Registers of the 9th and 23d instant 
(which I beg you to have the goodness to 
publish in your papers) can be put into 
execution. Here lam, you see, as com- 
pletely cut off from all literary intercourse 
with your country, through the press, as 
Robinson Crusoe was cut off from inter- 
course with human kind; or, as was poor 
Jerrery, my countryman, when landed 
by the Honourable Captain Lake upon 
that rock, whence he was delivered by one 
of your countrymen, whose name, by the 
bye, [ should still be very glad to know. 
American news-papers, parcel after parce}, 
are striving to get to me. ‘These endea- 
vour to make their way from Liverpoal ; 
those from Dover. Equal impediments 
are every where ready. Like convoys 
destined for a well-besieged fortress, they 
meet on every road, with interruption and 
capture. It is said to be very difficult to 
smuggle lace from the continent to Eng- 
land, where there are female, as well as 
male, custom-house searchers, and so vigi- 
lant and expert, and withal, so perse- 
vering, that little short of the skin is look- 
ed upon as a safe covering. But, notwith- 
standing all this, 1 verily believe, that it 
would be much easier for me to obtain a 
parcel of smuggled lace than a parcel of 
American news-papefs. 

As to paying postage, which, if a regu- 
lar supply of papers were sent me, would 
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ainount, at this rate, to £515. 10s. a year, 
or, about 2000 dollars, you will see, at 
ouce, that it must be wholly out of the 
question. Our Times and Courter and 
other such publications, do, however, re- 
ceive American news-papers regularly ; 
and, upon the two occasions, just men- 
tioned, they have published such extracts 
therefrom as they think best calculated to 
answer their purpose: namely, to keep 
the people here in the dark as to such facts 
as would serve the cause of truth and of 
good government; and especially to cause 
them to believe that, which, believing, 
must tend to make them enemies of 
your country, and more particularly of its 
form of government. Whether the pro- 
prietors of these prints pay the sums of 
postage, which I refuse to pay, I have no 
means of knowing, and I must, therefore, 
leave you to judge of that; but, I am 
quite sure, that you will agree with me, 
that this is a state of things, which ought 
not to continue, if, by any reasonable 
exertions and sacrifices, I find myself ca- 
pable of putting an end to it. You will 
suppose, if you please, that there is nothing 
unlawful in the proccedings, which have, 
thus, deprived me and my English readers 
of the benefit which we should have re- 
ceived from your papers. The parcels 
were neither embezzled, by persons in 
office, nor were they withheld by any one 
from me. On the contrary, they were 


' seut forward to me with all possible dis- 


patch, and even with greater dispatch than 
I wished, seeing that [ should have been 
very well satisfied to wait for their being 
brought on shore by the bearers of them 
and delivered at my office, or, in the latter 
case, sent on from Liverpool by the coach. 
They came and they came quickly too. 
‘They were duly and diligently tendered to 
me. But, they came with a mark upon 
them, which, like the wizard’s wand in the 
case of Sancho, snatched them from my 
grasp. 

While, however, I submit with such 
perfect resignation and good-humour to 
the inconveniences and privations, which 
the operation of the laws and regulations 
of my country (“the tight little Island’) 
produce, I am not forbidden to do my best 
to avoid those inconveniences and priva- 
tions; and, therefore, if I have life and 
health, nothing short of war, or incessant 
embargo, shall, after a few months, pre- 
vent me from having a free, a constant, 
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and a speedy communication with the 
United States of America. 

Since writing the above, [ have received 
the following information, relative to the 
impediments which the Register expe- 
riences at heme. ‘The first is an extract 
of a letter from a gentleman at Bristol to 
his friend in London, dated 26th Decem- 
ber, 1815: the other an extract ofa letter 
froma gentleman in Norfolk, dated 6th 
Dec. 1815. 

“ Brislol, 26 Dec. 1815. 

‘* Every one continues to complain, and 
* hardly know what to think about things 
“in the general. I read CoBBETT yester- 
‘* day; the former one was taken by some 
‘one out of the Commercial Reading-room 
“onthe 20th. A notice to that effect was 
** stuck up, and I had not an opportunity of 
‘reading it. There is only one taken in 
«“ there; and, I suppose, it contained some 
‘‘unanswerable truths, which may account 
‘for its disappearance.—N. B. An abun- 
« dance of Couriers and other hireling prints 
‘‘ abound there.” 


“« Bergh Apton, near Norwich, Dec.6. 1815. 


“To Mra. CoppettT.—Sir, Having taken 
“your Register for upwards of six years, 
“« you may be assured [ am a great admirer 
“of that invaluahle publication, and you 
‘‘may guess my disappointment, when | 
‘inform you, that I received your Register 
‘(and paid for zt too) to the Post-Master, 
“* Norwich, up to October the 9th; and for 
‘six weeks afterwards, although I applied 
“for it weekly, I did not receive it till 
“November the 26th. Now, Sir, will you 
“do me the favour to supply me with those 
“six numbers, and send them to the Post 
“* Office, Norwich, and I will immediately 
‘‘order you payment forthem at your pub- 
“lisher’s. I am sorry in thus troubling 
** you; but I have applied at the Post Office 
** so often without obtaining them, and with- 
‘* out them my set will be defective.” 


Now, you see, Gentlemen, what sort of 
difficulties this little work has to struggle 
through! The occurrence at Bristol 
might, if it were worth while, be matched 
by a similar occurrence at a Reading- 
Room in Edinburgh, But, here are facts 
enough. To men like you, who under- 
stand the matter, they will be quite suf- 
ficient. You will, however, excuse me for 
taking up a little more of your time, in 
order to remark, that the Number, which 
was, as appears, purloined at Bristol, con- 
tained a long letter to the ** People of 
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America, on the present state of their 
Mother Country.” That Letter, which 
was in the Register of the 16th instant, 
contained a great deal of what I regarded 
as very useful information for the people 
of both countries, Ll had embodied in it, 
and had made as clear as [ was able, the 


Ra ” a ° : Y : eo 
Jaets of the times. Now, divesting myself 


of all angry feeling upon the subject, is it 
not a shame that such impediments should 
exist to the circulation of facts of great 
public importance, seriously stated, in de- 
corous language; and of arguments ear- 
nestly put forward, with the manifest de- 
sire of promoting a discussion, or of arriv- 
ing at a conclusion, not only fair in itself, 
but having a tendency to prepare this na- 
tion to meet its approaching evils, and to 
guard your country against exposing itself 
to similar evils? Is it not a shame! Is 
it not scandalous, that there should be 
persons to do even unlawful acts, in order 
to impede the circulation of such an arti- 
cle? Yet it is impossible to deny that 
such is the fact. 

Thereare men here,who are not ashamed 
to justify such acts as those of which I 
complain, upon the ground, that though 
all I say be true; though there is no fault 
to be found of the language in which I ex- 
press myself; the writings ought to be 
suppressed, because the truths I inculcate 
are calculated to awaken the attention of 
the people, and, in the end, to shake the 
present system. Base and foolish as this 
is, there are not wanting thousands to think 
it, and many openly to say it. ‘To what 
a state must the public mind be brought 
down, when such notions can prevail! 
How shameless must men have become, 
when they can bring themselves openly to 
avow, that it is wrong, that it is wicked, 
to make the people acquainted with truths 
affecting their interests and their liberties ; 
and to go even so far as to say, that the 
act of doing this is wicked in propor- 
tion to the importance of the truths and 
to the ability displayed in the inculcating 
ofthem! But, the folly of such men ex- 
ceeds even their baseness. For, having 
acknowledged the facts to be true, the ar- 
guments sound, the conclusions just, do 
they imagine, that it is possible, that the 
keeping of the people in the dark can 
finally prevent, or even postpone, the anti- 
cipated result ? Dothey think, that the pre- 
valence of ignorance as to what is coming 
will make men better able to bear the evil 








When it actually comes? Do they think 
that shutting our eyes to approaching evils 
is any more calculated to retard. their 
march, than blindness is calculated to re- 
tard, or turn aside, a bullet aiming its 
course towards our breast ? 

However, Gentlemen, to reason with 
such persons is wholly useless. Wisdom 
points out a ditferent course. They are 
not to be moved to just sentiment by any 
drug that [ possess. They will continue 
to do as they now do,and I shall continue 
{o use my utmost endeavours to counter= 
act their efforts. It is a wish, always up- 
permost in their hearts, to see obstructed 
a communication with your country. ‘The 
rest of the world they now, with joy, see 
plunged, as they think, into irredeemable 
slavery. They think, and, indeed, they 
have often said, as before shewn by me, 
that there now remains ouly your exam- 
ple, which they call ‘* the mischievous ex- 
ample of democratic rebellion,” to be 
afraid of. These men sigh for nothing so 
anxiously as for your disunion, the subver- 
sion of your free government, and your 
consequent feebleness and degradation. 
They enjoy exceedingly the degradation of 
the French ; but they think, and they think 
truly, that, while you continue what you 
now are, as to matters of government and 
freedom, there is, in fact, nothing done of 
a permanent nature. Therefore, their first 
wish is to see you reduced to the state in 
which the French now are. ‘To prevent 
the accomplishment of this diabolical wish 
there needs nothing more than your being 
kept constantly informed of what is pass- 
ing on this side of the water ; and, so to 
keep you informed is the object of the 
PLAN, before-mentioned, and which, as 
soon as possible, I shall resolutely carry 
into execution. 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Wa. Consett. 





TO THE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


LETTER IX. 


On the strange notions of the Edinburgh 
Review, for October last, on the subject 
of our Finances. 

Sir,—In a former Letter I observed 
upon the number of quacks, who were 
coming forth with their remedies for the 
great national a which now seems 
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to be approaching fast to a crisis. I do 
not lump these Reviewers along with the 
common heard of financial empericks ; 
but, I am afraid, that, in the discharge of 
my duty as a public writer, I shall be 
compelled to show, that, in this instance, 
they have been writing about that which 
they do not at all understand. Their ob- 
servations would not call forth any thing 
from me, did I not think it likely, that 
those observations may, if suffered to pass 
unnoticed, tend to lull the people into 
false security, at a moment when their 
minds ought to be prepared for the avert- 
ing of danger. Were the Edinburgh 
Review one of those feeble and inefficient 
publications, which travel but a few miles 
from the spot where they are printed ; 
or, were it the production of the mere 
hirelings of the press; in either of these 
cases the lucubrations in question might 
have passed quietly to oblivion. But, the 
authors of this work are men of distin- 
guished talent ; and, though belonging to 
a profession, which, in this country, has, 
in a mass, become tainted with servility, 
they, at least, assume the garb of independ- 
ence, and play the assumed character 
so well, that, to persons unacquainted with 
the real facts, they must appear to be per- 
fectly free from all undue influence. 

In the Review for Qctober last, at page 
541, the Reviewers take the title of a 
pamphlet on Finance by Mr. Walter 
Boyd, tell us the number of pages it con- 
tains, and the person by whom it is pub- 
lished ; and, then they enter upon an arti- 
cle of their own, which they bring toa con- 
chision, at the end of ten large and well- 
packed pages, without ever, from first to 
last, saying one word of, or quoting one 
word from, the pamphlet of Mr. Boyd. 
They appear to have regarded Mr. Boyd’s 
production as wholly unworthy of any ex. 
amination on their part. They, in action, 
say to their readers: ‘* Never mind Mr. 
“ Boyd. Listen to us. We will give 
“you something worth the trouble of 
6 reading.” : 

Authors, who treat other authors in 
this supercilious way, should be very sure, 
that their own matter is of a very superior 
quality. They ought not, especially upon 
the same subject, to expose themselves to 
the charge of a want of sufficient know- 
ledge. And yet I will venture to say, 
hat the public has seldom seen, upon this, 
or upon any subject, an article worse 








written, or more destitute of clearness and 
correct notions than that, to which I am 
now doing myself the honour to solicit 
your attention. 

The Reviewers, after a long and greatly 
confused train of observations on the ex. 
pences of the late wars, the burdens which 
those wars have left behind them, the ‘dis- 
tress which those burdens have created, 
and the happiness which would have 
abounded, if such burdens had not been 
imposed, proceed to what they propose 
**now to be done in order to better our 
condition.” This is the part of their ar- 
ticle which alone is worthy of particular 
attention. They propose, that the war 
taxes shall cease; that the other taxes 
shall continue; and that seven millions 
a year shall be taken from the Sinking 
Fund for the purpose of carrying on the 
government. We will now read over the 
passages which contain the reasons, upon 
which this proposition is founded. 


“¢ The best ground for claiming it, a ground 
“ quite sufficient and wholly irresistible, 
‘© is the fact which no man can deny, that 
‘the people are sorely oppressed with their 
‘heavy burthens. Every straw, therefore, 
“‘ that can by possibility be taken off their 
load, must forthwith be taken off, Let us 
‘“‘ cast our eye for a moment over the state 
“of the account which the prospect of 
** peace seems to present. There were le- 
“vied during the year 1814, the last for 
** which accounts have been laid before Par- 
* liament, taxes to the enormous amount of 
“ 76,893,913/.; the net produce of which 
“‘ was 68,781,233/. Ofthis sum 24,562,073/. 
‘are war taxes; which were originally im- 
‘* posed, upon the ground that the exigencies 
“* of the war required them; and paid, upon 
“ the faith that with those exigencies ‘they 
‘“‘ should cease. There remains of net per- 
‘manent revenue, 44,219,1607. The ex- 
“ pences of the national debt for the same 
“« year amounted to 43,083,2397/.; but tak- 
** ing into the account outstanding demands 
*‘ and the loans and unfunded debt of ‘the 
* present year, before the war can be woubd 
‘“‘ up, an addition of a miilion and upwards 
“must be made to this annual charge; 8° 
** that the whole permanent revenue will d 
“no more than pay the interest and other 
“expences of the debt. It niay be said, 
“then, that the continuance of the War 
* taxes becomes a matter of ‘necessity, and 
“ that they will do little more than pay the 
‘* peace establishment ;—and perkaps not 
“even that, according to the magnificent 
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« ideas which some people entertain of what 
«* js fitting for so great and so rich a country, 
“ But this inference must not be submitted to 
** without examination. Of the 44 millions 
“‘ and a quarter, which is the estimated ex- 
‘‘ pence of the debt, a large portion, viz. 
** about 15 millions, belongs to the sinking 
‘‘fund. Let us, however, take it at 12, 
** after making the deduction for the opera- 
**tions which have lately been practised 
‘upon it. Can any man devise a reason 
** against taking seven millions of this sum 
‘‘in aid of the public necessities >—This 
** would leave a sinking fund of five millions, 
“ which would, gradually, perhaps as quickly 
“as is either advantageous or safe, in time 
“‘ of peace pay offthe debt.* ** ******* 
** The breach of faith with the public cre- 
** ditor will hardly be urged against this ne- 
*‘cessary measure, after the ease with 
“‘ which the inroads of 1813 was suffered to 
** be made upon the sacred fund; and be- 
“‘ sides, it must be recollected, that the 
** question is one of necessity, and only 
‘‘ presents a choice of evils; the faith of 
*‘ Parliament being pledged to the people, 
*‘ that the war taxes shall cease with the 
*¢ war, in fully as solemn a manner as it ever 
*“* was to the loan contractors, that the sink- 
“« ing fund should remain untouched till the 
*‘ debt should be extinguished. Can any 
“« man pretend, that the people of England 
‘would have submitted to the Income 
“Tax, if they bad not been told that it was 
“‘ for a season—and that beyond the mo- 
“ment of urgent necessity, no attempt 
«¢ would he made to enforce it? Surely, if 
«« there be a preference, in such a dilemma, 
** they should be spared whose claim rests 
‘upon what they have so long endured, 
‘‘ rather than they who have all the while 
“ been driving a trade with Government ; 
“and that, like other trades, attended with 
‘* some risk, but ending in great profit.— 
“The persons who have contracted for 
‘loans, and they who have subsequently, 
** by purchases, come into their places, de- 
“ serve every degree of respectful considera- 
“* tion; they have rendered inestimable ser- 
** vices to the country in the course of its 
‘“‘ struggles; and to them the country must 
“ again look, should fresh struggles become 
** unavoidable. But if so large a fund as five 
“‘ millions be left to accumulate, without 
‘** any uew loans, it seems ouly asking them 
** to bear their share of the general difficul- 
“ ties, if the rest of the fund is employed in 
* the relief of the community at large. Be- 
-** sides, it must be remembered, that sooner 


| or later, some modification of the fund 
“will be absolutely necessary upon other 
“‘ grounds. Were it allowed to accumulate 
“until nearly the whole debt stood in the 
“name of the Commissioners, 35 or 40 
“ millions a year must be suddenly thrown 
‘* loose, in a manner extremely detrimental 
“to the national capital—for this change 
“must, of necessity, take place at a time 
‘when wealth will have greatly increased, 
“and the channels of employment been 
‘‘ much narrowed—so as to render the dif- 
‘ficulty almost insuperable, of finding 
‘* means to invest such annual sums as we 
“are supposing to be instantaneously set 
“free. It scems a much wiser thing to 

“‘diminish the powers of the funds at a 

‘moment when the revenue is so urgently 

‘© wanted,and when no other means of obtain- 

“ing it, compatible with the public safety, 

‘can be devised. * * * * * * * * The fund 

““ to which we have been referring, as the 

“only one that, properly speaking, remains 

“within our reach, is seven millions a year. 

“To something like this, then, the expenses 

‘‘of the country should be reduced.* * * * 

«oe ee * * * This is the language of ne- 

“ cessity, and ought to be spoken from one 

‘“‘end of the country to the other, as often 

“as any attempt is made to plunge again 

‘‘into extravagant courses. In the mean 

“time, much may be done towards reduc- 

“ ing the expense of the civil establishment ; 

‘“‘and if that and the military together 

‘should exceed the seven millions which 

‘‘we have to spend, recourse must be 

‘“‘had to the least exceptionable of the 

“war taxes,—that is, to a small part of the 

‘‘ excise and customs. As for the Income 

“Tax, it is on every principle so oppres- 

‘“* sive, so contrary to the principles of the 

‘* constitution, so destructive of individual 

‘‘ security and comfort, that we cannot sup- 

* pose a free people will endure it one in- 

‘‘ stant after the termination of the crisis 

‘© which alone justified i.” 


Do you not wonder, Sir (I do), that 
the Edinburgh Reviewers were not asha- 
med to publish this last sentence? That 
they were not, after all that we have seen 
during the last 20 years, ashamed to talk 
about the peop/e’s nat enduring the Income 
Tax? About the ‘* free people’s not cx- 
“ during the Income Tax, because it is 
‘6 contrary to the principles of the constli- 
¢ tution?” However, I will say nothing 
further upon this subject here, though 1 





certainly shall in another place. I will 
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here confine myself as closely as T can to 
the subject of finance. 

As to the measures now to be adopted, 
the substance of what the Revicwers say 
is as follows: That the people ought to 
be immediately eased of as much of their 
burdens as possible; that the war-taxes 
ought to cease; that there ought to be a 
very low peace establishment; that the 
Fundholders ought to be paid the full 
amount of their interest; and that seven 
millions ought to be taken from the Sink- 
ing Fund to support the peace establish- 
ment. The account, they say, stands thus : 


The net produce of the whole of the 
taxes, in 1814, was... ...6. » £ 68,781,255 
Of these the war-taxes yielded... 24,562,075 





Amount of the net permanent reve- 


MNEC wececcecerecccess 44,259,160 





The expences of the National Debt 
for the same year, including the 
additional interest on loans made 
during this year, and also includ- 
ing the annual expence of the 
Sinking Fund, (as nearly as pos- 
CEP 2 6'0.0 a his se he 0.8% » 44,219,160 

The sum annually collected in taxes 
to snpport the Sinking Fund... . 

The sum necessary to defray the 
expences of the Civil List, Army, 
Navy, &c. being the peace estab- 


12,000,000 





DE» 60.4&:6 600 e % 04% 7,000,000 
The sum to be collected in fature to 
support the Sinking Fund... . 5,009,000 





Nothing can be plainer! How neatly 
the account is made out for you! Who 
said that you had any embarrassments to 
struggle with? A single ray from these 
Northern Lights opens your eyes in a 
moment. Goldsmith tells a story of an 
impudent pretender to skill in pictures, 
who, in criticising the works of the most 
celebrated masters, would sometimes go 
so far as to take a brush out of his pocket 
and affect to improve the tints. And, 
really, when you look at the above, why 
should you suppose this to have been an 
imaginary character ? 

These Reviewers seem, in good ear- 
nest, to imagine, that the Sinking Fund 
is a parcel of real money; but, of that 
more by-and-by. Let us first remark on 
their notion of the faxes. ‘The war taxes, 
they say, may cease, and then they have 








left 44 millions of permanent taxes ; or, 
as they term it, ** permanent revenue.” 
Now, though the jargon of the Treasury 
is certainly well enough calculated to 
mistead and confuse people in general, we 
might have expected, that these sharp- 
sighted gentlemen, these scrupulous meters 
of sentences and weighers of words, would 
not have been, by mere sounds, led into 
conclusions so grossly erroneous. 

By permanent taxes is meant, taxes im- 
posed by laws, which have no limit as to 
their duration; by war taxes, such as are 
imposed by laws, which end with, or soon 
after, the war. But, into whose imagina- 
tion did it ever before enter, that, because 
the Jaw is permanent, the sum yielded by 
the tax must also be permanent? Yet, 
that this is the notion of the Reviewers is 
clear, else all that they have said, all their 
calculations, their account, and all their 
subsequent reasoning, are not worth a 
straw. It is quite clear, that they look 
upon it as cer/ain, that the permanent re- 
venue will, as a matter of course, continue 
to produce 44 millions. This is the very 
basis of their proposition; and yet I will 
bet their worships (and so will you, Il am 
sure) the worth of all their wigs and gowns, 
that, if wheat continue to sell, ’till next 
harvest, at the present price, these taxes, 
permanent as they are, will not, during 
1816, produce 30 millions. 

The ‘** permanent revenue,” as it is 
called, consists of Customs, Excise, As- 
sessed Taxes, Stamps, Post-Office Taxes, 
and a few others of insignificant amount. 
Is it not clear to every one, except to the 
“dinburgh Reviewers, that the produce of 
these taxes must depend upon the quantity 
of money in circulation; or, in other 
words, upon the dificrent degrees of prices 
current in the country? Does any man 
suppose, that, when wheat sells for 6s. a 
bushel, the farmer will have as much mo- 
ney to lay out on taxed articles (the taxes 
continuing fhe same), as when wheat sells 
for 12s. a bushel? I have, in my sixth 
Letter, explained this matter so clearly, 
that I will not dwell longer upon it at 
present, 

Here, then, is an end of all this fine 
remedy at a single blow; for the 44.mil- 
lions not being produced (if that should 
be the case), you have not the means, 
which these gentlemen have had the gene- 
rosity to provide for you. They have 
pared you down to 7 millions, instead of 
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the 19 that you calculated on, for the Ci- 
vil List, Army, Navy, and other expences 
of government; but, whence are even 
these 7 millions to come, if the permanent 
taxes do not yield more than 30 millions ? 
If, however, the 44 millions be not quite 
enough, they say, that they would permit 
2 trifling part of the Custom and Excive 
war-taxes to remain. Generous indeed ! 
They do not perceive, then, that the Cus- 
toms or Excise can, by any possibility, 
yield dess than they did in 1814. Prices 
and Paper-Currency are things of too lit- 
tle consequence to attract the attention of 
their enlarged and profound minds. 

They observe, further on, that the 
** fund of 7 millions is the only one, which, 
** properly speaking, remains within our 
** reach.” Properly speaking, this is no 


fund at all. Properly speaking it is 7 


millions which were, Jast year, raised in 
taxes to pay part of the sums turned over 
to the commissioners who purchase stock 
for the government. Properly speaking, 
this 7 millions may not be gotten, next 
year, from the same source, or from any 
new source; and, therefore, ‘* properly 
‘* speaking,” it is most wretchedly absurd 
io represent it as a fund at all, more espe- 
cially as a fund always within our reach. 
If 1 proceed further in pointing out 
the crrors of these writers, it is not to 
insult you by seeming toa suppose, that 
you do not clearly perceive them, but to 
show to persons not so well informed 
upon such subjects, that these are guides, 
who, with all their pretensions to superior 
light, are, as tu matters of political eco- 
nomy, at any rate, not to be implicitly 
relied on. In adverting to the pecuniary 
distresses of the agriculture of thecountry, 
they observe, without the smallest hesita- 
tion, or qualification, that,were it not for 
the expences of the late wars, and the con- 
sequent burdens they have left behind them, 
‘* the overgrowth of corn would not have 
** afforded the smallest cause of uneasi- 
“ness. At present, the land-owner and 
“¢ the farmer are distressed, because grain 
*¢ is cheap while every thing else is dear. 
‘©The price of every thing which the 
“ landed interest buy, is made up in more 
¢ than one half of taxes. Were those re- 
“ moved, ‘hey never could feel the injury 
‘€ arising from cheap corn; for, in a 
‘¢ very short time, that would be balanced 
“¢ by the lowering of all other prices in 
** proportion ; in the present unnatural 





** state of things, prices may lover a 
“little, *till they reach the part which 
** consists of taxes, but there their fall 
*¢ must necessarily be arrested.” 

In another part of their Number, these 
Reviewers observe, during their criticism 
on what they call ** Irish oratory,” that 
orators, as well as poets, have their 
licences; and, it would appear, Sir, that 
critics have theirs also; or, it will be very 
dificult to justify the liberties here taken 
with grammar. ‘Talk of bad writing, in- 
deed! They thus talk in the case of Mr. 
Twennect; but, can they produce us, 
from the pen of Mr. Tweddell, or any 
body else, writing so bad as this? In 
one part of this same Number of their 
Review, they affect to trace the origin of 
a new-coined and foolish word to ** the 
‘6 American dictionary.”  { wonder in 
what dictionary they have found the 
word *¢ lower,” as used by them. [In the 
Scotch dictionary, I suppose ; for, never 
did it find its way into either an English 
dictionary or into English conversation. 

Ilowever, it is not of their wriling, 
bad as it is, that I complain; it is of their 
erroneous, their vulgar, notions ; of their 
want of knowledge of their subject ; or, 
more properly speaking, of their bold- 
ness in treating of a subject, of which they 
were so much wanting in knowledge, 
The ‘* overgrowth of corn,” they tell us, 
“ would not have afforded the smallest 
ground of uneasiness.” And, has it ‘* a/- 
forded” any such ground? Certainly 
not, except amongst very foolish persous, 
For, Sir, what is it to me, whether I grow 
100 quarters of wheat at 4 a quarter, 
or 50 quarters at £8 aquarter? Ip the 
one case quantity gives me what price 
gives me inthe other. Into what head 
did it ever before enter, that a good crop 
and a fine season were injurious to the 
farmer? And, if, in any case, they can 
be injurious to him, why should they be 
more injurious to him on account of the 
taxes 2 Will not 4 quarters of £24 wheat 
go as far in pa ing taxcs as 2 quarters of 
£8 wheat? Vhat, then, is the meaning 
of these profound political economists, 
on the other side of the Tweed ? 

The next sentence tells us, that ** the 
‘¢ land-owner and farmer are distressed, 
“‘ because grain is cheap, while every 
‘< thing else is dear.” Now, Sir, the wool, 
the meat, the hops, the flax, the cheese, 
the butter, and some other articles of pros 
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ducé, far surpass the grain in amount, 
when sold ; and, if all these be dear, the 
cheapness of grain cannot be so very se- 
rious a cause of complaint. But, the 
truth is, that they are all cheap; or, cor- 
rectly speaking, they bear an exact pro- 
portion, in general, to the price of grain. 
However, suppose our Critics to mean 
(for it will not do to tie them down to 
their words), that every thing is dear, 
which land-owners and farmers have to 
buy. Is this true? Certainly it is not. 
Labour is their most expensive article. 
This has fallen in price more than @ third. 
HLorses have fallen in price more than a 
half. ‘Yhe seed, the horse-feed, the two 
other great articles, must always keep 
pace with the price of grain; for, indeed, 
they consist of grain. What, then, are 
the things which the land-owner and far- 
mer buy at high prices? ‘Tea, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, iron, leather, soap, and 
candles, salt, wine, beer, stamps? And do 
not all other descriptions of persons buy 
these at as high prices as the land-owner 
and farmer? Where, then, is the ground 
of that distinction, which confines the dis- 
tress to the latter? 

There is a great blunder, too, in sup- 
posing, that the same quantity of these 
taxed articles will continue to be con- 
sumed. Less will be consumed in conse- 
quence of the low price of corn, or, the 
price will be lowered. Thus, in the case 
of tea, which has an ad valorem duty, less 
tea will be consumed, or less of the tea of 
high price This is the way, in which the 
payers of taxes will save themselves; and 
this is the way, in which our Northern 
Critics will find their ‘* permanent reve- 
nue” to be diminished. 


Here, Sir, we would leave them to the | 


enjoyment of their profound reveries, but 
their notions respecting the Sinking Fund 
are really too curious to be suffered to 
escape without more particular observa- 
tion. 

After teiling us, that the burden of tax- 
ation ought to be lightened of about one 
third of its weight, and that 7 millions of 
the Sinking Fund ought to be applied to 
the expences of the year, they say, that 
the Fundholders must be punctually paid 
their interest, because they have been so 
serviceable in helping the government to 
tarry on its wars; but, that the applica- 
tion of 7 millions as above, will not en- 
danger the value of their property ; and, 








that the 5 millions remaining will redeem 
the Debt fast enough. Indeed (and now 
comes their bright thought), they assert, 
that the greatest of dangers would be, 
that the Sinking Fund would accumulate 
to such a degree, that, at last, it would 
become terrible from its magnitude. For, 
say they, when the fund (they always re- 
gard it asa heap of real money) amounted 
to 30 or 40 millions a year, and the com- 
missioners had thus got the whole Debt 
into their possession, *‘ all this must be 
*¢ suddenly ¢hrown loose in a manner ex- 
‘¢ tremely detrimental to national capital, 
‘¢ so as to render the difficulty almost in- 
‘‘superable of finding means fo invest 
‘¢such annual sums as we are supposing 
“to be instantaneously sef free.” 

Sir, do you understand them? Though 
I dare not say that I do, I think I can 
guess, that they must, after all their rail- 
ing against debts and taxes, look upon 
them as absolutely necessary to the safety 
of the nation even in a mere pecuniary 
point of view. But, what can they mean 
by the letting loose of capital, and by the 
difficulty of finding the means of investing 
it? 

What is the Sinking Fund? It isno 
fund. Ithas in its nature nothing to enti- 
tle it to that name. A fund means acol- 
lection of money. Is this thing a collection 
of money? Suppose the taxes to be paid 
in guineas. The people pay twelve mil- 
lions of guineas this year to be paid over 
to the Sinking Commissioners, They go 
and purchase up stock with the twelve mil- 
lions of guineas. ‘The stock thus bought 
stands then in their name; but the gui- 
neas are gone. Next year they would re- 
ceive from the people more than twelve 
millions of guineas, and they would go 
too. If the Commissioners thus kept on 
till they had bought up all the stock, they 
would not have a guinea in hand. They 
would need no more to buy stock with. 
There would be an end of the debt; ‘and 
all the alteration that would take place 
would be this: the people, instead of hav- 
ing so many guineas a year to pay to the 
Commissioners, would have none to pay 
them, and they would keep, and other- 
wise employ, the money which they used 
thus to pay in taxes. 

And this is what these sages of Edin- 
burgh call Jetting capital loose! This is 
the sad event that they are so much 
alarmed at the thought of! If I now pay 
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£100 a year towards the debt, and the 
debt becomes extinct at the end of this 
year, I shall, next year, have nothing to 
pay towardsit. But, will it do me any 
harm to have the £100 left in my hands? 
If not, what harm can it do the nation to 
have the whole of the charges of the 
debt put an end to? And what sense 
is there in this talk about the accumuda- 
tion of capital; and about the letding of 
capital loose ? 

If there be any sense at all in the pas- 
sage here referred to, it must mean, that 
the putting a stop thus suddenly to so 
large an amount of taxes would leave so 
much money in the people’s hands, that 
they would not know what to do with it ; 
and, that, hence would come great public 
distress. I have shown how absurd this 
notion is, supposing such a thing as paying 





said, that Mr. Hornrr sometimes writes 
these financial articles, and sometimes 
Mr. Jerrery; the same who forgot 
whether he had ever heard the name of 
America mentioted in England. I do 
not believe that Mr. Horner can have 
written this article. His own obser 
vation in England would have prevent. 
ed him from putting forth such absurdi- 
(ies as we here find. Afterall, however, if 
he should pass for the author of this very 
weak production, he must look upon 
itas an evil natnrally inseparable from 
the enjoyment of the vasi advantage which 


/an anonymous work gives him in other 


off the Debt possible ; but it is curious | 


enough that the Reviewers, in another 
part of this same article, should them- 
selves have discovered great benefits in 
paying of the debt, and in the leaving of 
the amount of the taxes in the hands of 
those who used to pay them. After 
observing, that the whole of the Debt, 
which existed, previous to the late war, 
might have been cleared off, if it had not 
been for that war, the Reviewers proceed 
thus: ‘* Wemight have had good French 
*¢ wine for eighteen-pence a bottle; porter 
*¢ at less than 2d.a pot; anda post-chaise 
‘* at seven-pence or eight-pence a mile. 
6 The accumulation of wealth in every 
*¢ hand would have been the sure conse- 
*¢ quence of this state of things. Not 
*¢ only our enjoyments would have been 
** incalculably multiplied, but our farms 
** would have increased ; and thus a new 
** source of comfort and of wealth have 
*¢ opened upon us, from the increased cul- 
“« tivation of the country, and improve- 
‘ment of its manufactures.” And yet, 
these are the very same philosophers, who 
are afraid of paying off the Debt too 
speedily now, lest the letting loose of so 
much capital should prove detrimental to 
the nation. 

It must be confessed, that this is a sub- 
ject, as to which very strange and con- 
fused notions have long prevailed. But, 
we have certainly a right to expect, if it 
be treated of at all in such a work as the 
Edinburgh Review, to see it treated of 
with something like ability, something 
like a knowledge of the matter. It is 





respects. What I have to say further 
upon this article, and upon other parts of 
their work I shall address to the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers themselves, and send it 
to them, probably, by the way of New 
York, or Philadelphia; for, their behavi- 


_ our with regard to the affair of Mr. T'wed- 


dell and Lord Elgin is so abominably un- 
Just that it must not and shall not pass 
without exposure, If they say, that their 
fears prevented them from acting justly, 
the answer is, that they might have held 
their tongues: their fears cauld not com- 
pel them to speak. They are very bold 
in attacking Sir Nathaniel Wraxall. But 
on this subject, I shall address myself 
directly to them. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Wa. Conserr. 





On Reason in Reticion. 
Glasgow, December 22, 1815. 

Mr. Cossett,—Your Register is an 
excellent arena for disputation; you are 
impartial and admit evidence on both 
sides, ‘This is as it should be. ‘Truth is 
never afraid of investigation; it is error 
only which dreads discussion. I admire 
your powers of reasoning, and their hap- 
py versatility; but after all, | must be so 
plain as to tell you that I do not always 
agree with you. It requires considerable 
acumen to know when you are serious 
and when ironical. Your abuse of pota- 
toes and defence of tythes appear to me 
to be a sort of toying with the discern. 
ment of your readers; but even in this, 
your abilities are displayed, and though 
conviction may not be produced, the play- 
ful ingenuity of your arguments is a charm 
which prevents anger and substitutes risi- 
bility for censure.—It has been said that 
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inen ought always ta be serious in matters 
of religion. Most certainly, as far as re- 
gards genuine religion. Genuine religion 
demands our utmost reverence; she is 
both the comfort and ornament of her 
true votaries, and adds dignity to phi- 
losophy—but surely the hag of super- 
Stidon deserves no mercy. When we 
detect her in the garb of religion, is it a 
sin to expose her to ridicule? No, truly! 
This is her greatest dread ; no other 
weapon wounds her so much. ‘* Gravity 
2« the essence of imposture.’ Accordingly 
she assumes uncommon gravily, and to 
ceack a joke upon her = often more effi- 
cacious in counteracting her desigus and 
stratagems than pains and penalties. Con- 
tempt and ridicule were the only proper 
weapons to combat the reveries of JoANNA 
Sourucott and her followers; and had 
these, instead of persecution and torture, 
been formerly applied to some supersti- 
tions which are now deeply and widely 
rooted, they would probably never have ac- 
quired the reputation and stability which 
they actually possess. I am well aware 
how difhcult it is to give a just definition 
of genuine religion, or to tell precisely 
what superstition is; for what one calls 
superstilion, another calls genuine reli- 
gion: but hence arises an argument to 
prove how necessary an ingredient pru- 
dence is in the art of governing, and how 
useful and salutary an expedient ‘ToLena- 
TION iS in maintaining the peace of so- 
ciety. Persecution is always odious, 
even when it enforces truth; it makes 
slaves and hypocrites, generates secret dis- 
content, and blunts all the generous feel- 
ings of our nature:—Toleration on the 
other hand, procures loving subjects and 
makes obedience voluntary; it fosters all 
the civic virtues. Hence the stability of 
a government, when subjects find it both 
their duty and interest to support it. 
What but this gives patriotism its ardent 
spirit, and so much distinguishes the na- 
tions of Europe from those of Asia ?— 
With these previous remarks, Sir, allow 
me to advert to an article in your Regis- 
ter of the 25th November last, signed 
J. W. The writer of that article says 
that in religion, ** Faith must supersede 
reason;”’ that ** where reason fails, faith 
triumphs ;*’ that we should form our faith 
‘not by independent thinking, but by 
obedient reading,” &c. Without enquir- 
ing whether the writer is serious or ironi- 


judgment. 





cal, I shall admit his sentiments as ex. 
pressed bond-fide, aud without ceremony 
and in perfect sincerity shew that they 
are fallacious. I, for my part assert that 
REASON is our primordial guide; that 
it is the only criterion on which we 
can safely depend. It is true that our 
reason may deceive us; but though 
we mistake, we are not morally cul- 
pable in matters of mere opinion, if 
we decide according to the best of our 
We correct our mistakes by 
experience, and are culpable then only, 
when we persist in error, contrary to our 
kuowledge, experience, and conviction. 
But if our reason mislead us, to what 
other guide can we safely trust ?—With- 
out reason our belief in revelation itself 
has no merit ; it is then blind confidence 
and mere ignorance ; it is the faith of the 
wild and stupid Irish Catholic who impli- 
citly obeys Mother Church, and indiscri- 
minately swallows the grossest absurdities. 
This is precisely the spirit and disposi- 
tion which ecclesiastical tyrants wish 
their victims to possess. They are then 
fit instruments to answer their purposes. 
But he who reasons justly acquires his 
faith, not by implicit confidence, but by 
real conviction. True religion is founded 
on the immutable principles of reason, and 
therefore must be as durable as nature 
itself; itis not vague and mutable; it is 
acquired by experience and is not merely 
the creature of chance, habit, and pre- 
judice; for the authenticity of it we 
depend not solely on the testimony of 
others but principally on the evidence of 
our senses ; it is capable of demonstration 
like the principles of Mathematics; and 
its necessity is evinced by the very nature 
of man and society, for happiness and 
morality are inseparably connected! — 
Common sense and reason uever alter ; 
but how fugitive is superstition! — The 
rites of Isis and Osrets, the mythology of 
the Greeks and Romans, the superstition 
of the Celtic Druids, the worship of 
Opiy, Tuor, Frippa and Herucm, exist 
now only in story. But do the laws of 
Nature ever alter? Do the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, shine in any other way to us 
than they did to the votaries of Juprrer? 
Do the human passions operate any other 
way than they did thousands of years 
ago? No,indeed! Let us then rejoice, 
that true religion is independant of hu- 
man caprice, and Ict us learn wisdom in 
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contemplating the transient existence 
of visionary systems which sink, one 
after another, into oblivion. But Say 
some, ‘* the figurative language in which 
nature or reason may be said to speak, 
is either in such obscurity of terms, or in 
such a train of laborious induction, as 
jeaves the bulk of mankind, the unlearned, 

as much at the mercy of philosophers, 
as these pretended philosophers, say the 
superstitious, now are at the mercy of the 
priests.” This is not just reasoning : 

for the follower of reason cannot be as 
much at the mercy of philosophers, as 
superstitious person is at the mercy of 
priests. The philosopher teaches sci- 
entifically ; he does not require belief 
without evidence ; he solicits persuasion 
by argument; he wishes to produce con- 
viction by reason ; and if he fail to obtain 
his purpose he does not forcibly urge his 
authority. But an infallible pope and a 
misguided enthusiast act not in this way ; 
they preach to us in an authoritative man- 
ner; they assume the pretended sanction 
of Heaven; they claim implicit faith ; 
and threaten us, if we be not obedient, 
with the anger of an incensed Deity, both 
in this world and that which is to come! 
It surely cannot be said that this is so- 
phistry or insidious reasoning—it is the 


- broad and solid principle on which Pro- 


testants in general ground the necessity 
of their separation from the Church of 
Rome. They no doubt have their several 
formulas and systems, but none arro- 
gantly lay claim to infallibility. ‘They 
address themselves to the reason and in- 
terest of mankind, and attach their own 
welfare to the welfare of society. I can 
appeal too to the high authority of the 
Bishop of Landaff. He says, ** God for- 
bid that the search of truth should be dis- 
couraged for fear of its consequences !— 
The consequences of truth may be subver- 
sive of systems of superstition, but they 
can never be injurious to the rights or 
well-founded expectations of the human 
race. We believe the scriptures, and our 
hopes of eternal life are built on their 
truth; but we trust, that no faith can be 
acceptable to God, which is not grounded 
on reason; and, as reasonable beings, we 
wish not to entertain any hopes, the 
foundations of which can be shaken by 
the most rigid inquiry into the history of 
mankind.”—The opinion of the Bishop is 
as good authority as that of the preacher, 
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mentioned by J. W., who advances a 
contrary doctrine, saying, that the prin. 
ciple, “* what thinkest thou?” ought to 
be exploded, and that of ** what readest 
thou ?’’ to be substitufed in its place ; 
that in addition to the word of God, we 
ought not to talk of ¢he reason of the 
thing ,”’ &c. This surely may be controvert- 
ed. ‘There is a rational and an irrational 
behef, and how can we distinguish the one 
from the other, without reference to the 
reason of the thing ? If reason be abandon. 
ed, sense and nonsense are just the same. 
Religion becomes a chaos, and faith has 
no merit. But the preacher mentioned 
invalidates his own reasoning by a con. 
trary assertion, for he says—We do not 
condemn the exercise of reason in matters 
of theology. It is the part of reason to 
form its conclusions, when it has data 
and evidence before it. Why does phi- 
losophy flourish in our days?—Because 
her votaries have learned to abandon their 
own creative speculations, and to submit 
to evidence, \ct her conclusions be as pain- 
ful, and as unpalatable as they may. 
Now all that we want, is fo carry the 
same lesson and the same principle into 
theology.”’” This is precisely what the 
advocate of reason wishes. He wants 
nothing more than to submit theology to 
evidence, for whatever is submi(ted .to 
evidence must stand or fall, as the evi- 
dence is conclusive or defective. Faith, 
therefore, must be in proportion to 
evidence ; conviction must precede it, 
and conviction can arise from nothing but 
substantial evidence. Any raw or un- 
tutored principle, may be clothed in pret- 
tiness of language; the hand of genius 
may throw over it the graces of elegance 
and sensibility ; but nothing but truth is 
truly and permanently pleasing, and no- 
thing, at the same time, brings us such last- 
ing and solid advantages. I have sometimes, 
Mr.Cobbett, thought that religious discus- 
sions were mnisplaced in a Political Regis- 
ter ; and they certainly are, when uncon- 
nected with politics, or not restricted to 
due limits. Butwhen | consider how these 
discussions became involved in your poli- 
tical disquisitions by means of the Trinity 
Bill, and the prayers and preachings of 
the ** Cossack Priesthood” in Massacha- 
sets, 1 admit their propriety. 1 would 
admit that propriety, had it been for no- 
thing more than the admirable strictures 
you made on the conduct of these Reve- 
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rend Gentlemen. They preach religious | rested not on its intrinsic evideuce but on 
toleration, and yet were not pleased with | their preaching ? Why dread the machi- 
Napoleon for granting it; because, for- | nations of Napoleon or any ruler what- 
sooth, he was (say they) an Atheist and ever? ‘The Missionaries, too, have merit- 
Hypocrite, and ‘wanted to undermine ed your observations; they appcar to 
Religion altogether. Better have po- , be sometimes actuated by corrupt motives. 
pish superstition than no religion at all.” | The Commander im Chief at Ceylon, in 
These men have learned dialectics to no | adding tiiat island to the British Empire, 
purpose; theirlogicis of noavail. ‘They | said that he took possession of it by the 
are continually asserting that they preach | will of Providence, and he declared thie 
truth. Why then be afraid of truth grap- | religion of the natives (the superstition 
pling with error? They may surely stand | of Boudhé, if I rightly recollect the name) 
by, without alarm, and see fair play ; they | inviolable; I by no means blame the po- 
need not dread the consequences. ‘heir | licy of the Commander ; but, if the Mis- 
religion, they say, is founded on an im- | sionaries, as they say, are guided and as- 
movable rock; the gates of Hell shall | sisted by Providence, it is quite evident 
not prevail against it; it has Omnépotcnce | that Providence and they are actually at 
itself for its support. Why then argue as | cross purposes, or our Commander is in 
if they believed it had no real support but | an error. Te. 
the arm of the civil authority? As if it 
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France; Number of BANKRUPTCI ES in Great Britain; and 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE with Forcign Countries, during the last 
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* the Editor, and coutaining the real = of the writer, are requested to be forwarded. 


BREAD .—Tie Quartern Loaf, weighing 41b. 50z. 8drams, varies at from 81d, to 10d. 
WHEAT.—The Winchester Bushel, or 8 gallons (corn and beer measnve), taken on an average of 
all the prices at Mark Lane Market, 6:.—The Sack of Fianr, weighing 280lbs, 52s. 6d. 
MEAT.- The average wholesale price per Pound weight, at Smithfield Market, where the skin and 
offal are not reckoned at any thing in the price.-Beef, 6id; Mutton, 6id; Veal, 9d; Pork, 63d. 

WOOL, —Vigonia, 16s.; Portugal, 5s. ; Spanish Lamb, 9s. 3d.; Leonosa, 7s. 3d. ; Segovia, 5s. 9d.; 
Seville, 4s. 6d. :—This wool is washed and picked — Wool Imported last week : :— From Hol- 
land,7,392Ihbs. —From Germany, 14,664lbs.— From Russia, 6,832ibs.— From America, 10,192Ibs, 

BULLION.--Gold in bars, #4 2s. per ounce.—New Dollars, 5s. 3d. per oz.=— Silver in bars, none,—= 
N.B. These are the prices in Bank of England paper.—-In gold coin of the English Mint, an 
ounce of gold in bars is worth 3l. 17s, 104d.—Standard Silver in bars, in the coin of the English 

~ Mint, ‘se worth 5x, ¢d. an ounce. In the same coin a Spanish Dollar is worth 4s. 6d. 

ENGLISH FUNDS —The price of the Turex Per Centum Consolidated eit in Bank Pa- 
ver; shut. 

FR LENC ‘H FUNDS.—The price of the Five Per Cents, in gold and silver money ; 63. 

BANKRUPTCIES.—Namber, during the last week, published i in the London Gazette, 52. 





a ney 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 

Lox pon, Friday 29. NDON. Friday 29. 
Amsterdam «..+-se56. eevee eee S7 2 BYU! Bilboa --.-... écusbesepecsecee. Sn 
Ditto at Sight «--++++..+5- ereee SH B St. Sebastian .-......- sccccoee 34 
Amsterdam «..cccsececccceces 11 7 C.F. | Corunna «-ccccccccscccsccces $4 
Ditto at Sight «ccs ecceerccsece il 4 Gibraltar - eeeseeteceoes eereeeee 3¢ 
Rotterdam «-+++e-eeees teaeee 11 & 2U.} Leghorn «..--.... nenscenbad eat On 
Antwerp cat ne es 6 we ene e 064 68 11 10 [i scaetaeeee e+ beo.c ce eeeed 46! 
Hamburgh «-eeee de ec ee scenes 34 4 21U. VEMICE coceccscecs svcccecns » 25 
Altuma «seeeeceeeeeces et eeeee S4 5 Bh UL | Malta cnesececeecceceeceens - 49 
Bremeu.«-++s++-+> ewer eewrenese 34 5 Naples Coe eee eeteesreseeeseeeee 41 
Paris 1 Day's Date «---++++-++- 24 10 Palermo «-----+-- secceeeeeee 118 per 02 
Ditto ~eeees ecesesreceses aheeee 24 30 2U,. Lisbon Coes eseeeeeseeseseeeseee 59 
Boourdeanx «-++eeeeeeee seveee 94 30 Oporto -------- Coreecesece ese sat 
Frankfort on the Main ---+---+ 140 Ex. Mo, | Rio Janeiro-.-....0-...seceee 64 
Madrid «.... sees eeeneee eee SS eftective Dublin eee eee eee ee | 13} per Cent. 
Cadig- «++ +++++-65 penne cbad ecee $4} elective |. Cogke.<c<ccccesepccscesevessoe : 
Barcelona-++-: eecsaces sseesee $4 
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